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A new type of art teacher is on the job, as may be seen from the work done in 
various cities throughout the country, and different schools—private and public, ele- 
mentary, high school and colleges. The old-fashioned teacher is folding up and mov- 
ing out with all the graded lessons and set devices. A new way of working is evident 
in many schools. This way has been called ''progressive'’ by some, ''modern'’ by 
others. However, the real significance of all this is that leading educators realize 
that formal methods in school practice no longer function in an education for our new 
social conditions. Our education is being challenged. Wise parents, realizing the 
meaning of creative activity in the development of the pupils, desire to understand 
its importance in the life of the school. Art and other creative subjects have come 
into their own and the teacher of art who understands the creative approach is in a 


position of unprecedented importance to society. 


That art has a new significance in education is now accepted and that creative 
teaching means something vital is certain among those in the advance guard. Just 
what this is, what are the facts and materials involved, is not generally understood. 
Many are still uncertain as to its real meaning. The new progressive education means 
a new way of working with an attitude of open mindedness; a reaching out. It involves 
a new way of acquiring facts, using materials and ideas. It aims at better habits of 
learning and acquiring knowledge. Progressive education does not mean disorder or 
anarchy. It offers a new kind of discipline. It means a different set of values on the 
part of the teacher. It means an attack from the point of view of the child. If the 
old type of teacher does not change he will disappear. The new teacher has arrived 
to stay. To present just what this new education in art means is the purpose of these 
pages. Working over a period of years in New York City, on the Pacific Coast, 
and in a large middle western University with classes of teachers interested in enrich- 
ing their work by means of art has led to the assembling of helpful data and illustrative 
material from countless schools and teachers, part of which is presented here for the 
help of those who are interested. It is intended to interest all those parents, school 
officials as well as teachers to whom art is a necessity in the development of the 
youth of our country—both from the standpoint of production or the creative side 


and the appreciation or the enjoyment side. Art is no longer considered an intruder 


on life from outside, but a real part of every phase of school experience. 
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CHANGING SOCIETY AND THE NEW 
TRENDS EDUCATION 


‘The leadership of the school in a changing 
society issues a vital challenge to teachers. It 
neans that the teachers must become leaders" 


A GORDON MELVIN 


To no one is the present economic and social situa~ 
ion more acute than to the educator who has vision. 
t may be redundant to say that society is passing into 
. definately new period; however, if the educator is to 
“unction at all, it behooves him to become aware of the 
-actors, both good and evil, involved in this changing 
situation. The teacher of art, if we think of teachers 
compartmentalized in the new educational situation, 
jas not only the individual to understand but the new 
significance of art as expression in all its various con- 
notations and what it can do for the individual striv- 
ing for his place in the new order. 


At the recent Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in 
Hducation held in Columbus, Ohio, last March, Glenn 
Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin, said, 
“The present trend calls for a program of action.” 
He further made a plea for “‘Action for a social pur- 
pose and schools to play a productive role.”’” Again he 
said, ‘We need education for understanding, produc- 
ing, and utilizing. Prosperity without these is 
poison.”’ 

A Gordon Melvin in Education For a New Eva says, 
“There is abroad in the land an increasing conscious- 
ness of a new age. The excoriating life in which the 
young folk of a war generation sought relief from their 
shattered ideals is over. The fresh life of young peo- 
ple, who knew not war, is ready for the hope of a new 
and radiant order. Unless the elders can realize this 
hope they must be left behind. For never. was this 
divergence between the new and the old so wide.” 


At no time has it been so necessary for teachers to 
“snap out” of their set systems and classroom devices 
as it is at the present. If they find a place in the 
new order, it will be because they have developed an 
awareness of their power to do a creative job for so- 
ciety. The fact that the world is now full of un- 
answered questions and confusion should not lead to 
a retreat from the field of activity but rather challenge 
and stimulate the live educator. A study of just what 
these changes are is revealing in the direction of just 
where the educator will fit in. New orders make new 
demands. | 


Let us consider more specifically and briefly what 
some of these changes are. The power of religion and 
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secular philosophy in directing life activities, it is very 
obvious, is on the wane due perhaps to the influence 
of science and materiaiism and in this situation itself 
there is much food for thought; new relations may be 
made, new sequences followed. May we say that the 
stage is set for a new synthesis? But this new synthe- 
sis calls for readjustment and reorganization. 

On every hand the person as an individual is losing 
a feeling of security and his particular life problems 
are taking on new proportions. He feels very small 
in contrast to the enormity of his problems. He does 
not know where to look for help and if he does look 
about he comes face to face with any number of 
organizations such as the press, politics, and many 
others who are constantly awaiting an opportunity to 
exploit the individual in favor of some promotional 
scheme or propaganda. On the other hand, research 
into such problems as medicine, sanitation, recreation, 
etc., the physical side of man’s existance has been 
considerably enhanced. It is now possible for the 
physical being to maintain a rather high degree of 
perfection but this situation puts the emphasis merely 
on his physical being. Traffic regulations, safety de- 
vices, and all public welfare activities are combining 
to give the individual a long life. 

Education is spreading, becoming more general and 
teaching methods are being improved along with the 
buildings and equipment. Much is being done for an 
efficient handling of mass education by means of the 
marvelous inventions of the movies, radio, and modes 
of travel. Everyone has increased leisure time in 
which he may develop major abilities and a well 
rounded personality. All of these present the new 
teacher with problems. There was a time when society 
simplified many problems or conventions for its mem- 
bers by establishing set patterns of behavior which the 
individual followed with little thinking. Now most of 
these are gone and each person has a new set of prob- 
lems in social conduct. And all the while he is strug- 
gling with his problems of social conduct, he sees 
about him excesses in self-indulgences of all kinds and 
a striking lack of uniformity all of which call for a 
high degree of individual judgment and discrimina- 
tion. On every hand, recreation is becoming more pro- 
fessionalized and the “spectator attitude’ is growing. 
Such a situation arouses questioning and the youth in 
particular finding it difficult to adjust himself is in- 
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creasingly concerned with the meaning of education, 


social control, and organization. All of which gives 
rise to study groups ana such healthy activities as the 
open forum discussions where the individual may ex- 
press his reaction to problems of import. The edu- 
cator here has much to his advantage. 

The breaking up of the home and the many activi- 
ties and responsibilities of service in it which were 
known in the past are robbing the new generation of 
a great opportunity. Persons working and co-operat- 
ing with each other, of vital importance to everyone, 
is little exercised in the modern home where the family 
unit is growing smaller and smaller. It does, however, 
on the other hand, offer the advantage of independent 
action and a freedom of self-expression. Adult educa- 
tion is now made possible. Parents as well as children 
may attend schools, study groups, lectures, movies, 
and listen over the radio. So while the breaking up of 
the home may have lost for it certain forces for the 
good in education by making more freedom possible. 
it has created a general atmosphere of self-develop- 
ment and improvement which are advantages for the 
new teacher. It is not new to say that government 
is inefficient and that the will of the people is not rep- 


resented. Secrecy and graft to achieve personal gains 


is evident on all sides. Society is disillusioned as to 
politics. Our traditions are shaking. Our constitution 
is not honored as it once was. Yet while this seems 
discouraging on one hand it has given way to a new 
social idealism on the other. It has produced the New 
Deal with a desire to experiment in better ways of 
handling governmental problems. Because wealth 
is so rapidly passing into the hands of few big 
business control politics; society has begun to think 
clearly concerning such matters as capitalism, reasons 
for war, etc.; co-operation and co-operative planning is 
developing. An effort at the new understanding of what 
makes up a healthy economic life is being made and 
the place of such activities as art and what it can do 


for the individual is the subject of rather genéral in- | 


terest. Just what will be the place of the arts and 
creative activities in the social order is something for 
the new teacher to consider. 

At the last meeting of the Western Arts Association 
in Detroit Dr. Frank E. Baker gave some illuminating 
data upon which many of the statements in this para- 
graph were based. It is certain there can be little art 
and culture without a healthy economic system and 
yet it may be possible that a more general art educa- 
tion can do much in overcoming unrest, confusion and 
discontent. Our aim in the past has been to produce 
more goods at less cost and we are told in the new 
econmic set up less than eighty per cent of our work- 
ing population can be employed again and even if we 
were to come back to the peak of production of 1928 
there would still be six million people unemployed. 
What is to be done about those permanently unem- 
ployed? With a real understanding and larger de- 
mand for the arts and other non-material things of 
life, millions could be employed in this direction. We 
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might think of two classes of workmen: material pro- 
ducers and non-material producers. Among the non- 
materials are religion, education, music, literature, 
medicine, philosophy, recreation, and art. There never 
has been and never can be an over-prodiction of these 
nonmaterials. Expansion along any of these lines will 
increase their demand. If we create an environment 
that will encourage artistic production, we will find 
plenty of artists. No people, at any time, has ever 
had an over-production of beauty. 

Every normal person wants to do constructive 
things; he wants to turn his hands and intelligence to 
some kind of work which satisfies his creative instinct. 
All healthy children at an early age show marked evi- 
dence of the creative impulse. Unless this spirit is 
re-routed at home or in school, it will continue 
throughout life. Education must preserve and develop 
it. More art, music, recreational activities, and cre- 
ative teaching in all subjects must be provided if the 
imaginative and creative spirit of youth is preserved 
throughout life. 

Out of the narrowness of formalized education with 
its antiquated methods and graded outlines, the live 
educator may himself emerge and find a new freedom 
—a broader conception of education. Schools may be- 
come identical with the community. Emphasis should 
be placed on power, growth, activity, and personality. 
Learners should be taught by real experience so they 
can make socially useful applications of their knowl- 
edge. The school may be the one institution compe- 
tent to make large scale changes towards a richer way 
of living. They are not profit making institutions, but 
are organized to conduct and conserve the interests of 
the people as a whole. 


A jungle painting by young 
pupil of the Cizek School 
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Dr. Cizek is a leader 


among art teachers 
of our day. Here 
he is holding a 
group discussion in 
the stimulating at- 
mosphere which he 
has produced in his 
school in Vienna 


DR. CIZEK AND GROUP PUPILS 


* 


At the right are Cizek's pupils at 
work in an atmosphere of free expres- 


sion, typical of progressive schools 
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Dr. Cizek says, “People make a great mistake in thinking of 
child-art merely as a step to adult-art. It is a thing in itself, 
quite shut off and isolated, following its own laws and not the 
laws of the grown-up people. Once its blossoming time is over 
it will never come again. The crisis in a child’s life usually 
comes about fourteen—this is the time of the awakening intel- 
lect. A child then often becomes so critical of his own work 
that he is completely paralyzed and unable to continue creative 
work. Until then he has worked entirely out of feeling, unself- 
consciously, spontaneously, pressed on by some urge within him. 
Of course, there is no reason why the Intellect should be a 
hindrance to Creation, it ought to be a help. But quite often 
it is not. The teacher ought to try and help to get over this 
crisis. Too much pressure should be guarded against’. 
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INDIVIDUALS AND SOCIETY NEED 


"Art is the living and concrete proof that man is 
capable of restoring consciously, and thus on the 
plane of meaning, the union of sense, need, impulse 
and action characteristic of the live creature’ 
JOHN DEWEY 


An intelligent exercise of the creative impulses of 
the individual as well as a sensitivity towards the 
emotional expression of them has always been a prime 
factor in the culture of any people. And it is a herit- 
age due each and every one to know what a free use 
of creative powers will do for the building up of per- 
sonality. One will add much to a richer living, too, if he 
is able to understand the finer expressions of others 
who live in the present as well as those of the past. 
Therefore the schools of our country with whom lies 
the responsibility of promoting education for wise liv- 
ing will either succeed or fail in so far as they are 
aware of the needs of the individual and society. So- 
ciety has learned that through actual participation in 
esthetic activities and appreciative understanding of 
creative work it may emerge from mediocre ex- 
istence to the fulfilment of richer life for all. It is the 
person who has creative experiences, grows in under- 
standing, and meets the problems of life with a spirit 
of adventure and experiment, who really lives, enjoys 
and succeeds. 

It is perfectly obvious to any student of human 
nature that our emotional lives are closely bound to 
our general well-being, physical, mental, and moral. 
Unless there is a satisfactory mental development 
and direction for our emotional expression there 
is danger ahead and life does not progress normally. 
A freedom in ability to express our emotions with 
graphic materials, therefore, is essential. Through 
them we may convey those feelings, points of view and 
reactions to life situations which are striving for 
something to which they can attach themselves. This 
is a way in which our creative instincts find satisfac- 
tion. The use of our energies and intelligence results 
in pleasure of a higher sort, satisfaction, and balance. 
This joy of creation. vi course, varies as to the capacity 
of one’s emotional development and the facility with 
which he may express it to others. Furthermore it is 
through our satisfactory response to this creative urge 
that we awaken within ourselves a real understanding 
of the esthetic experiences and expressions of the great 
personalities throughout history. And through the 
exercise and development of our own creative powers 
is built up a pattern of attack in learning which car- 
ries over and gives colorful meaning to other fields of 
endeavor not usually included in the esthetic. 
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In America in particular the esthetic side of person- 
alities has been sacrificed in our extremely material- 
istic setting with the result that, generally speaking, 
our channels of creative expression have been dormant 
and our artistic nature stultified. It is but beginning 
to dawn upon us just what a participation in creative 
activity can do for the individual. Many a matter- 
of-fact businessman has led us to see what it may 
mean in the way of recreation, nervous relaxation, and 
refuge for unsatisfied desires. It offers an opportunity 
to exercise real imagination and dramatic ability to 
the decided advantage of the individual. In fact, 
through the coordination of the mind, hand, and emo- 
tions it offers one of the greatest educational forces 
recognized by those persons interested in education for 
the adult as well as for the child. | 

In what better way can we arrive at an apprecia- 
tion of life in general than through art in particular, 
realizing naturally that by art we mean the esthetic 
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TWO JUNGLE DESIGNS FOR TEXTILES MADE BY PUMROW 
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activity of Man as contrasted with the beauty of 
nature or the creations of Divinity? It gives an insight 
certainly into a phase of nature not incorporated in the 
natural sciences and through this means arouses 
within the individual a sensitivity to the major art 
expressions of his time and indirectly to those of the 
past. To get the most from art one needs to bring ex- 
perience toit. To understand great art which is usually 
based on the big universal, easily understood emotions 
one needs to have some emotional capacity himself. 
This is usually shown by reactions to the art of expres- 
sion of others which has not become a classic and 
placed ina museum. Those who get the most from art 
understands its basic nature; it is an individual’s cre- 
ative expression of that which is worthwhile, frankly, 
fearlessly and without reserve. In other words, it pro- 
duces a feeling of awareness. This is a result of our 
emotional development and power to express which 
leads to an enlargement of our capacity and knowledge. 

In the past it has been said frequently that the chief 
benefit to be derived from art in the schools was that 
it improved our taste and increased our powers of per- 
ception. This is true to some extent, but the great- 


PUMROM EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 
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est emphasis must certainly be placed not on this 
power of discrimination alone but instead on what art 
does for the individual himself.. So it is well to place 
this ability of selection and use of line, color, and 
arrangements as a resultant power or ability, a “by- 
'product” of a participation in art. Certainly any 
person of experience realizes that a power to dis- 
criminate and use color comes primarily from partici- 
pation in use of color rather than from knowledge of 
theory. In too many cases is theory taught without 
real experience. An individual must pass through 
something akin to the manipulation period of child- 
hood. The greatest satisfaction and respect for our 
own product necessitates power or reasonable skill in 
the use of materials and mediums. And in the case 
of those who may find real vocational opportunities in 
the field of art, technical skill through innumerable 
experiences is essential. 


Because our lives are intimately bound up with 
those of others it is impossible to conceive of ourselves 
alone in the world. The benefits to be derived by any 
individual are passed on to his environment. There- 
fore the economic value of sharing these creative ex-*" 
periences with society is certainly worthy of: note. 
One type of art experience which assists economically, 
centers around an esthetic ability to surround our- 
selves with a background of home, dress, and com- 
munity, which is not only a factor in our mental well- 
balance but economical as well. It truly supplies us 
with practical ability applcable to every-day problems. 


As to the new social problem of increased leisure, 
there seems to be no greater factor in the solution of 
it than the participation in creative activities. The 
making of ‘‘art products’ will add to our lives an essen- 
tial esthetic quality to balance “quantity production”’, 
and the multiple production of uniform homes, furni- 
ture, clothes, and accessories. As recreation, not only 
is the creative side of art valuable but the appreciation 
of the art growing up about us as well as the more . 
conventional exhibitions, museums, and art objects of 
various types. It is “recreation” of a real sort in the 
fullest sense of the. word. 


Is it too much to realize that when the majority of 
the people have experienced art that the result wiil be 
a distinctive prestige for the nation and a renais- 
sance in America perhaps equal to the great epochs of 
history like that of Greece and Italy? And what limits 
are there to the benefits derived spiritually and ma- 
terially from a society balanced on the esthetic side? 


By way of summary: Through expressions of emo- 
tions in terms of art materials we develop balance, 
happy and wholesome individuals which means 
healthy, morai, and useful members of society. 


Art as a recreation of a high type provides for use 
of leisure time. Creative experiences produce indi- 
viduals sympathetic with others in the social group. 
Appreciation comes through participation and associ- 
ation. Technic for the majority should be merely a 
means to a satisfactory expression. 
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These are the expressions of young pupils of 
Charlotte Bisazza at the Seattle Art inst 
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ART SCHOOL LIFE 


"It is one of the crying deficiencies of our 
American system of education that it does 
so little for the appreciation of art. And 
what little it does generally puts the empha- 
sis in the wrong place—the cart before the 
horse. We are taught to think of art in terms 
of subject of technique, of art history, of art 
schools, of artists; of everything except art" 
GEORGE HOWARD OPDYKE 


There exists today two points of view in teaching 
art as far as school activities are concerned. There 
is the teacher with the “hang-over” from the past whe 
believes in “art for art’s sake” and keeps aloof in an 
esoteric garden on one hand, and there is the new 
teacher who believes in democratization of creative 
expression on the other. In the first case all activities 
of life and school may carry on as they may without 
ever breaking through the walls of the precious sanc- 
tum. Never does art in this scheme ever reach out 
and join hands with the life of the masses. With the 
new teacher of art the creative activities penetrate 
everything that is going on in life of the school. This 
art seeks to touch every corner as well as every 
pedestal. Those who believe in art detached from real 
life situations are running the danger of letting it die 
of anemia while the new departure fortifies art by a 
wholesome association with the vitality of human 
existence. 

Just as the school should aim to become a part of 
community existence and overcome as far as possible 
any feeling of difference between real life and that 
connected with school, so art aims at being real to life 
and obviously becomes associated with those phases 
of life which are a part of school activities. The 
modern educator with his new objectives realizes that 
that procedure which exists by itself compartmental- 
ized can not be real art. Nor can art be considered as 
some holy light from without which shines upon the 
work of the pupils within the school, placing an aura 
about it, as is often stated. It is not a mere wrapping 
or veneer which is to make an attractive covering. 
Instead it is part of the very fabric of school life. 
Someone has well shown that the pupils of the new 
schools are not taught art but are allowed to prac- 
tice it. 

Superintendents and school officials frequently boast 
of having an art department where a certain service 
is rendered for the school. This is often done in such 
a way as to exploit the pupils and merely emphasizes 
the routine process—a sort of busy work. The danger 
of this arrangement may lie in the misconception that 
the art department may go on merely as a technical 
servant without affecting other school activities as it 
should. Obviously, instead of building up an atmos- 
phere of genuine creative approach and leading school 
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activities, it becomes a series of little devices. For 
instance, merely making artistic covers for English 
compositions in which the pages themselves have been 
poorly planned as to margins, balance and alignment, 
is not nearly as important nor as fine as properly cre- 
ating the whole thing from the beginning. An artistic 
eye toward such projects makes a better piece of work 
on the whole and through it art becomes an integrated 
part of the school life instead of a process of super- 
ficial “prettifying’”’ which is all too common. Such 
matters as staging of plays, school murals, color 
schemes, school exhibits and gardens, appropriate 
posters and printed matter and school publications, are 
all factors of school life which are essential and the 
significance of the art as taught may be measured by 
the influence felt in all such problems as these. Such 
simple matters as maps, for instance, and similar situ- 
ations involving line, tone, lettering, and general in- 
terpretations of ideas expressed, have inherently in- 
volved certain art problems which are basic and vital 
to the producing of a fine, finished product. 

The understanding and selection of the right kind 
of pictures by the people within the school is a ques- 
tion which takes a very high degree of discrimination 
and understanding. As a general thing our school- 
rooms, forlorn enough to begin with, have been hung 
with weak and sentimental story-telling pictures, 
rather than paintings of a more vital nature done by 
great painters or by the pupils themselves. Tony 
Sarg recently published the statement that his “ideal 
house is one spacious enough to make mural painting 
a comfortable pursuit.” The new teacher of art like- 
wise believes that the ideal school house is one so 
planned that mural painting on the part of the pupil 
could become a “comfortable pursuit.” In many 
schools in Mexico the pupils paint their own murals. 
In America there have been cases such as the Chris- 
tian Fenger High School in Chicago where the boys 
met a very real need and painted large murals in the 
auditorium and school cafeteria with subject matter, 
technic, and materials as well as design all within 
their own lives and understanding. The time is ripe 
for school authorities and teachers to know that the 
objective of education is the development of char- 
acter or well-rounded personalities and become really 
aware of the vital quality within the field of creative 
art. It is every educator’s business to have a mind 
open to the great art expressions of the race, par- 
ticularly those members of the race with whom he 
is intimately associated every day in school rather 
than focusing exclusively on the art of the distant 
past. For this at best they can have little first 
hand understanding due to the remoteness in culture. 
A detachment from life occurs when art becomes a 
classic and is set apart in a museum. It is bound to 
take on an atmosphere of remoteness from life never 
conceived of by the artist who created it. 
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CHANGING OBJECTIVES 


"Youth must be launched in the Adventure 
of Beauty, as well, and the new school 


provides the machinery for doing this." 
(HAROLD RUGG) 


In no phase of the new setup has there been more 
growth than in the attitude toward creative education 
and what it can do for the individual and society. It 
is illuminating to look back over the history of art 
education in America, to see how the objectives have 
gradually evolved from extremely limited ones to those 
of today. At the present time the great change obvi- 
ous on every hand is our emergence from that limited 
and formal procedure known as “public school art’— 
a formal, crystallized, system based on small devices, 
busy work, and prettiness. Educators have much to 
be thankful for in the current upheaval resulting in 
freeing these rich possibilities of art from the com- 
partmentalized recesses into which it was forced in 
the past. 

To see the early development in its proper perspec- 
tive, a brief resumé paraphrased from William G. 
Whitford’s An Introduction to Art Education will be 
illuminating. Although it has been said that Benjamin 
Franklin was a strong advocate of art of a certain 
nature in schools, it wasn’t until 1821 that it was first 
attempted in the public school. This was in Boston. Per- 
haps we should not call it art for it was restricted to 
the teaching of outline drawing of a geometric nature 
done by a copy method which obviously submerged 
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The water color painting above was made 
by a sixth grade pupil in Philadelphia 


all possibilities of liberating the individual and his 
esthetic impulses. Rembrandt Peale of Philadelphia 
in i840 recommended a form of graphics which was 
pure delineation and was subordinated to such formal 
school subjects as writing and geography. William 
Minife of Baltimore in 1848 championed art activity 
for the sake of improvement in tastes and for the de- 
velopment of art talent to be used in industries. In 
1843, Horace Mann put considerable emphasis on 
drawing but little came of it. In 1853 William New- 
ton Bartholemew promoted art instruction in Boston 
which aroused interest in other large eastern cities so 
that in 1860 the State of Massachusetts introduced art 
as a part of its scheme, and in 1871 Walter Smith 
was made Director of Art in Public Schools in Massa- 
chusetts, ‘but here again the aim was purely sub- 
servient to industry. It was taught merely for what 
it could do to aid industrialism. In 1882 in Boston a 
definite step in advance was taken, as indicated by the 
report of the United States Centennial Exposition 
from which the following quotation is taken: “Art 
education, even for little children, means something 
more than instruction in drawing.’ About this time 
the point of view toward art changed somewhat from 
the geometric and formal point of view and included 
work with color to some extent. During the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 a great stim- 
ulus was given to art. And with the improved produc- 
tion of art materials suitable for schools art teach- 
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Crayon drawings by a child 8 years old in the special classes of the School Art League of New York City 


ing progressed but still in a manner which was very 
remote from life activities as we know them. It 
wasn’t long after this time until the schools of the 
nation were steeped in a movement toward “public 
school art’ with such cities as Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, and Cleveland in the lead. This 
situation produced many leading personalities whose 
contributions were of real significance to education 
and whose influence is still felt. The weakness, how- 
ever, lay in the fact that while they were excellent 
organizers and had many followers, their start soon 
deteriorated in the hands of their successors into 
meaningless series of exercises and methods. 

A significant step in teaching art was contributed 
by Professor Arthur W. Dow, a teacher who has had 
great influence in America. He said, “Art should be 
approached through composition rather than through 
imitative drawing. For a great while we taught art 


through imitation leaving structure to take care of 
itself. The true relation between design and represen- 
tation was. lost. Study of composition of line, mass 
and color, leads to an appreciation of all forms of art 
and of beauties of nature. Drawing of natural objects 
becomes a language of expression.” 

Returning to the time when he attended school in 
perhaps one of the best American communities, almost 
any adult today will recall the art lessons covering one 
or two periods a week. All school activity as well as 
all imagination and j;udgment ceased, and art, or draw- 
ing as it was then called, began. One may even re- 
member the graded courses of art lessons used in the 
best school systems. These were usually prepared by 
well known art supervisors and consisted of a set of 
books, one for each grade, rather large and flat, made 
up of a series of drawings, each followed by a blank 
page on which the pupils copied automatically, thought- 


These paintings were made at the Ele mentary School, University of Chicago in the classes of Jessie Todd 
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third grade pupil and the marine study by 
. a fifth grade pupil, both at the Burris A\ SURF RIDER 


State Cotege, Painting from the Scarboro School, Scarboro, N. Y. 


i lessly, the very dull characterless drawings of cyl- 
a inders, cones, and hemispheres, arranged singly or in 
| groups. Sometimes a block form suggestive of a house 
3 was offered; sometimes a plant or flower done in any- 
: thing but a spirited manner was to be imitated by the 
| pupils. 


| Later some were allowed to use water-color to paint 
z landscapes and sunsets by dictation. What a thrill it 
z was to come in contact with such a free medium as 
water-color, although one’s style was considerably 
cramped by a dictating teacher. And of course, this 
; was not used often due to the disorder caused in 

the school room or the “mess” made in the sink, if 
there was one in the room. In those days skill in 
handling the materials was the big concern and the 

more technical ability one developed in carrying out 
; the teacher’s dictations or arriving at a set pattern, 
the better one was considered. Experimenting with 
the materials, ideas, or points of view was not tol- 
erated. What was called art in those days was a very 
crystallized system as was all teaching — teachers 
taught methods which were set hard and fast. There 
was the “‘shadow box method,” the “‘wash method” and 
many more, all of which completely ignored the fact 
that art, unlike mathematics and other subjects, is 
essentially a creative activity. In the past, as is still 
done today in some places, art was taught only as 
drawing. It went only part way, and that part was 
drill in mastery of perspective principles which any 
artist today would consider rather remote and sec- 
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ondary to the real spirit of art. Furthermore, they 
always started at the wrong end by teaching every- 
thing by rule and punishing any creative effort. 


Drawing was supposed to do much for the pupil, and 
really would have, if it were taught as a means of 
expression, but in the old formal school room it meant 
merely an incessant copying from the book and the 
mastery of perspective, with no idea of what to do 
with it. But now this is all different in the modern 
schools and marked changes have been brought about 
by the influence of such great teachers as Cizek of 
Vienna, Dr. John Dewey, Dr. Harold Rugg, and others 


IN THE SPRING 


Painted by a young pupil of the Scarboro School 
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who lead the way. Our conception of education, and 
especially art education, has changed in its scope, its 
length, its depth. As our philosophies of life change 
and our values are reorganized, our educations are 
growing, although there are many backward schools 
still housed in the most imposing buildings. 


Education now begins in the cradle with the infant 
school and extends on up through the various schools 
to adult education offering opportunities for those of 
all ages. Education is no longer a preparation for life 
but living itself. That pupils learn by experiencing is 
the keynote. Education now puts a premium on initia- 
tive and originality. And if there is any one word 
made popular by modern education it is the word 
“creative.” All school activities and subjects now are 
looked upon from the angle of the creative possibili- 
ties involved. Art, as we think of it, is essentially 
creative and experimental and offers the greatest pos- 
sibilities for the young in arriving at a method of 
attack on life and its problems. This constructive 
attitude to be derived from art experiences ranks high 
in school activities as a means of tackling life problems 
with zest and courage. It is found that this attitude 
carried over to the various fields of interest will do 
much to add vigor to them as well. And so when we 
visit modern schools today, art takes on a real signifi- 
cance, not only in what it can do in the way of educa- 
tion but for living, for we now realize that they are 
one and the same thing. 


No set methods in the usual meaning of the word 
are used by the modern schools of today and the pupil 
is no longer considered a creature with a mind which 
the teacher is supposed to train and fill with facts, but 
instead a person with a mind capable of growth. 
We no longer speak of training the imagination but 
allowing it to realize itself. And with suitable guid- 
ance greater power and skill develops. Art is pre- 
sented from creative angles with skills and principles 
taking their proper subservient places in the whole 
educational plan. 


Nothing has changed in education more than the 


value placed on art, or the arts as a whole as a factor - 


in the enfoldment of the well balanced integrated per- 
sonality. Striking changes occur in the present day 
social fabric toward art and what we call Modern Art. 
It now permeates the very fibers of society. Indi- 
viduals need it as a means of balancing their mental 
and emotional well being, for we all are happier with 
our channels of expression open, and art is one of the 
most satisfying means of providing an emotional ex- 
pression. As our physical well being is wrapped up 
with our feelings and emotions, it is a most vital mat- 
ter to keep them normal. Besides being able to express 
through art, the individual has much to add to his en- 
richment of living through being appreciative of, by 
understanding or being sensitized to the art expression 
of others of his time and those of the past. Particu- 
larly is the art of this day and age important. To live 
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an idealized life, through the expression of others 
gives satisfaction. So we emphasize a two-fold sig- 
nificance of art. It is a creative activity as well as an 
appreciation activity. 


Young children, in particular, are allowed to express 
themselves in connection with all subjects in terms of 
art. It is not only a language, it is more than that, a 
“visual music,” as Ralph Pearson says. With that in 
mind large and easily handled materials are kept avail- 
able in the modern schools to be used at any moment. 
These are used instead of the small, difficult-to-handle 
materials of the past. In primary grades many differ- 
ent materials are used — plastic materials like clay; 
large brushes and jars of paint, large papers and wide 
crayons. Even finger painting is encouraged. Modern 
teachers impose no adult points of view on the young 
punils but look for a free and honest art from the 
fertile imagination of youth. As children grow older 
more skill develops naturally and is properly guided 
to give them satisfaction. Such mechanical matters as 
perspective are not as essential as previously thought 
and are developed gradually. The honest, joyous, 
imaginative expression of youth is a fundamental 
quality in art and is to be encouraged here, in an 
atmosphere conducive to art expression. As children 
enter high school they demand more mastery and skill, 
more study and investigation is done through a stim- 
ulus which is aroused perhaps by other activities. 
Over-stimulation from teachers is avoided. In the col- 
leges and technical schools when a study is made pro- 
fessional, we no longer cling to the old method of 
drawing for years until finally designs and composi- 
tion occur, but encourage an attack on design from 
the beginning. The students learn mediums by ex- 
perience, their uses and their value for expression. 
They are encouraged to use those materials and sub- 
ject matter with which they are familiar, to explore 
the possibilities of mediums found in their lives. 


The best art education of today substitutes new ob- 
jectives for those unrealities and insincerities of the 
past. It substitutes first of all “creation” for “‘imita- 
tion,” “strength” for ‘“‘prettiness,’”’ “expression” for 
“slavishness,” “construction” for “embellishment,”’ 
“significance” for ‘“‘superficiality,” “directness of at- 
tack” for “niggling,” “simplicity” for “intemperance,”’ 
“appreciation” for “rules,” “experimentation” for 
“formulas.” 


The educator is asking himself many questions to- 
day. This is a matter worth considering in these days 
of reorganization. Is the school placing a premium on 
initiative and imagination rather than on facts and 
set techniques? Is the pupil expressing himself freely, 
yet without anarchy? Is the pupil developing his power 
through art to objectify his emotions in terms of some 
medium or materials? Is he alive esthetically? Is he 
growing in his sense of design and art structure? Is 
skill finding its proper place, not as an aim in itself, 
but as a means of arriving at greater satisfaction in 
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expression ? Is the individual becoming more sensitized 
to the major expressions of his day with as much un- 
derstanding of that of the past as is possible? Is the 
teacher creative-minded and growing esthetically? Is 
the school, through its attitude towards art as a cre- 
ative activity, providing an opportunity of self-realiza- 
tion and integration of personality? Is the school 
allowing opportunity for the development of the artis- 
tically gifted persons? Is the art teaching producing 
an orchestration of the fine arts in the minds of the 


individuals? 


AN AMATEUR BALLROOM 


The walls of the ballroom shown here 
were decorated by a group of men 
and women, none of whom were 
artists, under the leadership of Mr. 
Frary of the Cleveland School of Art 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PORTRAIT 


By a pupil in Theodore Roosevelt 
High School New York City 
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COSTUMED FIGURE 


This water color painting was done by 
a pupil of the ninth grade of the Indiana 
State Training School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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WATER COLOR PAINTING 
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This composition was made by a young 
child in the public schools of Boston 
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WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 


: Two very different feelings are 
expressed in these paintings by 
pupils in the public schools of 
Boston. They were done under 

. the supervision of Grace Reed 
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"In life that is truly life, everything overlaps and merges.’ 
JOHN DEWEY 

The discussion of this matter with teachers through 
a period of years reveals the fact that insufficient 
emphasis is placed on such needs as are real to the 
individual in a schoo!. Instead teachers follow courses 
of study which have been secured bodily from some 
source entirely remote and impertinent to their own 
situation. These outlines in most cases are merely 
logical schemes of subject matter, theories, and rules 
which on the surface appear excellent while in reality 
they do not consider the child. With no consideration 
of the pupils and their situation, too many teachers 
teach courses instead of individuals. They struggle 
vainly to teach them the rules without experience in- 
stead of allowing pupils of their classes to make use 
of art and their creative powers. Teachers work to 
“train” the imagination while pupils have instinctively 
a tremendous capacity for creative thinking which 
many a teacher does not even recognize in his effort 
to “put over” his point of view and acquired knowl- 
edge, forgetting all the while that creative activity 
is natural to the child. It is generated by the indi- 
vidual from within. It is an integral part of the in- 
dividual strug¢ling for a chance to live, to be respected 
and developed for life activities. It is concerned also 
with the means and materials which saturate the 
lives of almost every individual and are accessible to 
almost anyone in natural environment. Many excel- 
lent materials, such as clay, wood, paper, rushes, 
fibers, stone and linoleum remnants cost nothing. 
Others cost very little and can be easily acquired if 
the initiative and resources of the pupils function. 

Thousands of schools throughout America, it has 
been found, are following antiquated courses of study 
which are absurdly crystallized and narrow, with such 
directions as “first week in October, draw maple leaf 
in pencil; second week in October, paint maple leaf in 
ink; third week in October, color maple leaf in red 
water color; etc.’’ It is difficult to conceive of how any 
activity could be more remote from reality to life and 
even to the school program. Is it any wonder that the 
public and school authorities have thought of art as a 
lady-like, trivial, and dispensable procedure? 

A curriculum presupposes some set of important ob- 
jectives. Some general ideals, aims, or directions, as 
discussed elsewhere, should be in the minds of those 
who are directing education. With these objectives 
in mind on the one hand and the individual pupils 
with their psychological characteristics, interests and 
social needs on the other, it ought to be possible for a 
teacher to develop a plan of action centered around 
activities which best develop the individual in the 
direction of worthy aims. Often teachers grind out 
blindly unaware of what worthy objectives for live in- 
dividuals. They present a highly formalized, meaning- 
less series of model exercise, completely divorced from 
any significance except practice in pasting, folding, 
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tracing, copying, and more folding and more copying 
and more pasting indefinitely. Too often, also, has 
stress been placed on the mere process without any 
question as to its meaning for the individual or society 
as a whole. A process is a means to an end; it is like 
a tool and should not be the ultimate goal. Each process 
should be a means of opening the channels of expres- 
sion, of making way for the expression of better and 
better ideas thereby freeing the individual emotionally 
and mentally; and fulfilling the real meaning of 
education. Freeing the initiative and capacity of the 
various personalities provides what was originally im- 
plied in the expression “liberal education.”’ 

The educator who plans the procedure for any form 
of school activity must know something about indi- 
vidual psychology, the learning process, and the stim- 
ulus-response bond in order that he understands how 
steps are taken from the starting point to lead the in- 
dividual with his impulses to the objectives which the 
modern teacher deem s worthwhile. 

In curriculum making these questions must be met: 


1. What art problems are common to everyone? 


2. What are some of the real art problems which 
children have in their lives? Primary? Inter- 
mediate? Junior and Senior High School? 

3. How may the personnel of the class differ as to its 
needs? Individuals in the class? Classes in the 
school? Communities? Cities? 

4. Should the plan be to teach primarily the cur- 
riculum? The class? A method? Principles? 
Formal steps? Devices? The individual? 

5. What should be emphasized in building a plan of 
work? Why are some persons taught art for 
twelve years in public schools and derive little 
benefit from it? 

6. What are some of the tests of a real art activity? 


7. What should be the attitude of the teacher? 
Dictator? Servant to the group? Advisor? 

8. What are the psychological characteristics of the 
individuals in the class? Interests? Social needs? 

9. In evaluating the results of an activity, was it 
worthwhile in answering present needs? What 
was learned? What “leading on” qualities were 
involved? What principles were led up to? 

10. Taking into consideration No. 8 and No. 9, how 
may a project answer necessary requirements? 
How may an activity miss arriving anywhere and 
yet appear to be satisfactory ? 

11. What emphasis should be placed on skill? How 
does this vary with different ages and persons? 

12. What is valuable integration? How may correla- 
tion be a meaningless waste? 

13. What are the sources of stimulation in art? 

14. What is the difference between a logical and a 
psychological approach? 

15. What is the importance of group problems? 

16. How much emphasis should be put on processes? 
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THE NEW TEACHER ART 


The days of the old school drawing teacher and 
“public school art’? which imposed set exercises in 
graded series are passing due to a change in attitude 
of the thinking public toward education and the crea- 
tive activities of man. Our new social conditions have 
resulted in a demand for education which is a more 
vital part of community life and our more advanced 
educators realize that the best education puts a pre- 
mium on a creative method of attack. They know that 
art expression may be of incomparable value in pro- 
ducing this result. 

Rather than living the life of a recluse detached from 
all contact with life except through the classroom, the 
new teacher is essentially a socialized human being. 
With faith in his fellowmen he sees himself living his 
part in society along with others, an active member of 
the social group. He sees his school work as part of 
the community and the community as part cf the 
school and faces problems squarely without distorted 
perspective. Being thus attuned to social needs in a 
broad sense of the word, discriminating and of selec- 
tive ability, he is keenly sensitized to the major 
creative arts existing in the world about him. This 
affects in a real manner the school activities. 

With a pretty well balanced personality of his own 
resulting from well rounded experiences and a whole- 
some point of view, he finds expression honestly, easily 
and fearlessly. His enthusiasm and love for adventur- 
ous experiment is real, which, with his unhampered 
means of expression, makes him a valuable guiding 
spirit for any group with which he may work. His 
sense of proportion shows itself in his sense of humor 
and spontaneity. With him “art is not remitted to a 
separate realm, where it is cut off from association 


The drawings on pages 1|8 and 19 are a part 
of a series by. Allen Spence, age 8, a pupil 
of Nell Reeves in the Columbus public 
schools. It shows the photography of wild 
animals. Another series of forty-one 
drawings shows how they are trapped 


with materials and aims of every other form of human 
effort, undergoing, and achievement” as stated by John 
Dewey. The new teacher realizes that personality 
has its roots in physical tone and vigor and encourages 
conditions essential to the proper functions of the 
human body. 

When it comes to working with his pupils, he never 
uses set methods especially those that are so logically 
developed and strenuously organized that they prevent 
the pupil from sensing the inierrelationship of all 
activities. In place of these hide-bound standards is 
sought a procedure in teaching which will bring about 
in the minds of his pupils an orchestration of art and 
life. Naturally then, discipline of the old fashioned 
type is dropped and the school with its teacher pro- 
vides for freedom under guidance and the growth of 
self-control. 

A well rounded philosophy of education and a con- 
scientious statement of ideals characterizes the back- 
ground of the new teacher. He feels he is living 
something inherently worthwhile and aims at having 
his pupils get through their own senses something 
of value to their lives. A help in this direction 
comes from understanding the psychology of growth 
and the development of the physical nature. This 
knowledge equips the teacher to be wise in such mat- 
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DRAWINGS OF MOVIE MAKING IN THE JUNGLE 


By ALLEN SPENCE Age 8 % 
FOR SEPTEMBER 19 
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DRAWINGS BY ESKIMOS 
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1, 3 HOUSES 6 PICKING BERRIES 10 HOUSE BOAT 18 WR™STLING 24 DRYING HIDES 

2 DANCING 7, 13 SKINNING DEER 12, 14, 19 GYMNASTICS 21 MAKING A NET 27 SPEARING SEAL 

4 SLEIGHING 8, 26 TREE 15, 17, 25, 28 FISHING 22 FIGHT 29 DEVOURING A MAN 
5, 20 CHOPPING WOOD 9 FOX 11, 16, 30 DEER 23 SMOKING 31 MEDICINE MAN 
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Simple direct art expression as shown 
here and opposite offers valuable assist- 
ance to the teachers of young artists 
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MURALS 


These large murals 
were made on can- 
vas to decorate a 
wall by pupils of 
Central High 
School, Minneapolis 
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ters as tools, materiais, manipulations and activities in 
and out of school. Knowing human nature provides a 
sympathetic understanding of individual differences 
and opportunities for growth. The new teacher is well 
equipped in child psychology to enable him to cope 
with such problems as ideals, attitudes, reSponsibility, 
initiative, co-operation, and judgment. 


Above all else, the new educator creates an environ- 
ment that will lead to activities which are real to the 
pupils, which challenge their intelligence, and are not 
so difficult as to discourage them but instead will pro- 
mote the habit of success. This environment provides 
situations which call for effort and creates an atmos- 
phere charged with stimuli for child activity such 
as will promote growth and satisfaction. This stimula- 
tion of the child produces the desire for continued 
widening of interest and understanding. 


No imposing of adult standards and personality is 
fostered by the new teacher who deliberately studies 
children and the environmental needs as a guide to- 
wards the solution of various problems, realizing the 
pupil is what he is by virtue of his experience and 
native ability. Controllable factors in his learning are 
sought out. 


With utmost confidence in the capacity of children 
and a scientific attitude toward their points of view, 
the teacher is now a guiding member of the group and 
maintains an objective attitude towards the indi- 
viduals. He tries to see things as they do although as 
an adult he has a greater intellectual and cultural 
background attained through his experience directly 
with life, and to the ever changing stage of action. 
Because of this background and sense of educational 
possibilities in direct experience he is able to re- 
assemble material and give it meaning, always mindful 
of new meanings and appreciations which children 
may gain. 
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DECORATIVE PANELS BY HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


This photograph shows the students 
of the Boys' Technical High School of 
Milwaukee at work on large panels 
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Rigid systems, orders, and methods in dealing with 
subject matter and materials are avoided along with 
the graded lessons, graded courses, and all such crys- 
tallized education which has aptly been called the 
“table d’ hote’’ method. Instead, power to observe, 
experiment fearlessly, sympathy and an open mind, 
are encouraged. 

While the aim of the new educator is a harmonious 
development of native abilities as well as individual 
thought and feeling which result in an integrating of 
art with other real activities, the new art teacher does 
not allow art to stick out as a sore thumb in school 
activities or life. It is no longer a matter of a period 
on the program. That art is a creative activity and 
that initiative and originality in approaching life are 
paramount is constantly uppermost in the mind of the 
new art teacher. Activity is stressed rather than 
rules. The latter develops through the former. Also 
external perfection and skill of the kind seen in school 
exhibits of the past, artificially prepared to dazzle 
school authorities and parents, are not stressed but in- 
stead the pupil is allowed to move with vigor, freedom, 
and imagination toward a real objective. The strong 
basic art reactions to life are emphasized in place of 
technical perfection, and reality takes the place of 
artificiality; while skills and information take their 
subordinate places in the attitude towards life. 


Water Color Paintings made from memory at 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
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Urtormen Der Kunst’ 
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PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS 


By KARL BLOSSFELDT 
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ist. 


lines and structures in 


nature interest the art 
graphic studies as these dramatize 


those qualities, while they eliminate the 
surface incidentals which are confusing 


Basic forms, 
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"Dandelions in the Rain" 
shown at the left was made 
by Beatrice Lee of the Lind- 
blom High School, Chicago 
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The two prints at the 
right were made by nine 
year old boys at Ham- 
den Hall School of New 
Haven, Conn. They grew 
out of their reading 


These alphabet linoleum 
cuts at the left are from 
the primary grades of 


New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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STUDENT THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


"The enemies of the esthetic are neither the prac- 
tical nor the intellectual. They are the humdrum." 
JOHN DEWEY 


A great culture, or a high degree of civilization, is 
one in which the individual members are all given an 
opportunity to carry out their creative desires—no 
matter in what direction this may go or what materials 
it may involve. It is obvious that a nation or a people 
can become great only if every person in it is occupied 
in some more or less creative capacity. 


If we are really looking for culture and building up 
a legacy of rich living, it is in the art student of today 
and the artist of tomorrow that the great masters 
of self-cultivation are to be found, and it is from 
these masters of culture that society is to find itself 
and its greatest wealth. Especially at this time 
of reconstruction and rearrangement of values many 
questions must be met, and as we look forward to the 
new era which is to follow the depression we are 
forced to ask ourselves what the center of activity 
in our new “world consciousness” will be. “Is the 
answer to be found in our leisure or in our labor?” 
ask some. And “Is the emphasis to be placed on ac- 
cumulated goods or in personalities?” It is needless 
to say here that our recent experiences which aimed 
at accumulating material means have been found lack- 
ing. This one great folly has been well exposed to the 
thinking public. 


From what we read, on ali sides, it is obvious that 
we have suddenly awakened in America to the fact, 
which older nations have known for centuries, that 
to arrive at great heights in the future we shall need 
great culture. Is not life in a cultured society based 
on art? We have suffered too keenly to know what it 
means to exist in a society which has been lacking in 
design. “In place of bewilderment and uncertainty we 
must substitute design,” says one of our philosophers, 
and “the problem of the design of the personal life 
confronts us as of supreme importance.” Life itself 
must be an art. It can no longer be a mechanical 
formula. Let us take a look at our past in America. 
For several generations the stress and strain of pioneer 
existence allowed little time for leisure. Certain men- 
tal traits such as initiative, skill, courage, and per- 
ception were developed to a high degree through the 
necessity and problems of the established social sys- 
tem. And throughout the nineteenth century with the 
advent of the machine what there was of the creative 
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and appreciative arts was shaped to suit the com- 
mercial standards of the times. The artist was 
patronized by the rich who had, in most cases, little 
art understanding. 

As time progressed, the working day and the 
struggle for the mere necessities became less strenu- 
ous so that gradually, year after year, man was freed 
from the stultifying effects of the mere production of 
food, shelter, and clothing. New problems appeared 
over the horizon. Man soon chased after the external 
marks of the leisure class. He got himself all sorts 
of things. He surrounded himself with all kinds of 
luxurious devices. More cars were bought, movies 
appeared everywhere and in one accord everyone 
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crowded in. People danced, people jazzed, but all 
to a beat that was inherently unrestful and without 
rhythm. 

And now at the present time with a sudden jolt we 
must turn with greater understanding to something 
other than this existence of confusion and lack of de- 
sign. What can be a solution to all of this? It is 
without doubt to be solved by days filied not with 
meaningless leisure but rather days filled with occu- 
pation. Any mature person who has lived at all knows 
that there is nothing which will develop, even pro- 
duce, personality like creative work. It is fundamental. 
As has been well said, “The aim of society from now 


Two Linoleum Block Prints from Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City 
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on will be not goods but men—balanced, happy, healthy, 
constructive men—citizens of a well conceived, well 
distributed, well designed culture.” | 

Many individuals from all walks of life have already 
discovered the value of art study. As early as ten 
years ago in New York City doctors had an organiza- 
tion which encouraged the exercise of creative arts 
of some form such as painting, modeling, sculpture, 
and decorative design. Annual exhibitions were held 
which intelligent people went to see. Many have 
heard of such projects as the “‘work cure” established 
to force neurotic persons to practice some of the arts 
as a means of arriving at an emotional balance and 
poise. It is not uncommon to hear someone say that 
a doctor had advised him taking up art to avoid a 
nervous collapse. If it does that for those who are 
generally normal persons physically, imagine what 
can be done for those who have some physical or men- 
tal disorders. It is true that the degraded and insensi- 
tive respond to art almost as readily as they do to 
music, its close relative. And in such places as the 
League for the Hard of Hearing in New York City, 
a great work has been done in producing an attitude 
of appreciation for the graphic arts among its mem- 
bers. How much could be done in a new social order 
for such persons at these through a study of art! 

If the normal beings need art, certainly all these 
“sick souls’? must have it. Each needs to express his 
reaction according to his temperament, inheritance 
and experiences. It can do an immeasurable amount 
for these persons. 

Just as we need well designed personal lives, we 
need a well designed social order. We need persons 
who are students of art creative and appreciative in 
public works, spending public money and planning 
public buildings and places. We need artists back of 
the machines to control them to make possible better 
products. We need art for everybody; more persons 
practicing and fewer on the sidelines looking on—less 
professionals, perhaps, more understanding to break 
down meaningless distinctions like fine and practical 
arts, major and minor arts, and all the others. The 
best in each line of activity will be the adt in the 
future; art which is worthy of that name. Art and 
life are really to be one and the same. 

No practical application will be despised. We real- 
ize today that everything about us is changing in 
shape and color. Everything we see and handle today 
is to come under the hands of the artist of tomorrow. 
The sincerity of the past is to be challenged. Old 
shapes, old forms will make way for the new. To keep 
true to the age, one must be a student of art. In the 
new society the individual will look to art for his 
mental and spiritual help. Only those who are sin- 
cere and industrious will find it. 
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School of New York City 
developing a play. Be- 
low is a design for a pro- 


. gram designed by them 


Pupils of the King-Coit 


Because dramatics in one form or another play such 
a vital part in everyone's life experience, it becomes 
an important means of art expression in the school. 
It has such a variety of phases that it grasps the in- 
terest of all. Students with keen imaginations want to 
design settings, model heads and plan costumes. 
Others of the mechanical type like to construct scen- 
ery, plan and operate lighting effects. Whatever the 
phase may be, creative expression is called into play. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


"Think of the stupendous heritage of each child." 


CIZEK 


Any educator worthy of the name today believes in a 
child-centered school where the development of the 
whole life of the pupil is considered paramount in con- 
trast to the teacher-centered school of the past in 
which logical courses and systems were forced upon 
the classes. The new teacher realizes that he is not 
teaching art but that he is teaching individuals art. 
Therefore if the work is to center arourd a child, an 
awareness of what is going on in the child’s make-up 
is important. It is necessary to know how he learns, 
and what his impulses are. Anything else about him is 
important—health, feelings, interests. While there are 
a great many essentials in which most individuals are 
alike, there are certain phases in which they differ. 
And when we consider the life of the child during his 
school years, we may see definite changes as far as 
psychology is concerned. This takes place throughout 
the various school ages. That “activity is a law of 
childhood” holds good and that the interest span of 
young children is naturally shorter than older ones is 
obvious. 

Very young children do not necessarily make fine 
muscular co-ordination and when the school activities 
try to force it upon them something dangerous is apt 
tc happen. The modern teacher has learned that little 
children do not develop best by a use of little tools 
such as small pencils with small points or anything 
difficult to control requiring fine co-ordination. In- 
stead they use large materials. The use of little tools 
for little children is a thing of the past. They may be 
allowed to use regular hammers and saws in working 
with wood. They use clay, plaster and other easily 
manipulated materials. They are even allowed to paint 
with their hands and fingers, thus eliminating the diffi- 
culty of co-ordination in using brushes. It takes very 
little association with young children to reatize the tre- 
mendous power they have in direct expression and the 
strong urge they have to express themselves graphic- 
ally. Their creative and imaginative powers are much 
higher than they ever will be throughout their school 
lives. This vitality and richness of expression is far 
more valuable as either art or education than any set 
of rules or principles. It is this capacity of child life 
which has made such great teachers as Cizek and 
Thetter of Vienna favor working with very young chil- 
dren rather than adolescents or adults. It is an interest 
in this kind of art expression which is helping to rescue 
the art produced in schools from the clutches of pretti- 
ness and correctness detached from ail connections 
with life. Furthermore the new teacher does every- 
thing in his power to establish a habit of fearless ex- 
pression of ideas unhampered by the technics of others. 
To make this tide over the period of self-consciousness 
of adolescence is the problem. So frequently this 
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period ends all art expression for the individual and 
robs him of the esthetic satisfaction which is due him. 

As children grow older and enter intermediate 
grades their critical judgment begins to develop and a 
need for more skill is demanded in order that they may 
receive the necessary enjoyment from their work. 
This in turn, leads them on to further efforts of crea- 
tion. The right sort of teacher is ready to help them 
discover how that skill might be produced without de- 
stroying any of that spontaneity and fearlessness of 
expression which they may have. Observation be- 
comes keener, the interest span grows longer, and the 
power of concentration increases so that the desired 
progress is made. Direction and guidance through 
questions and research is valuable at this point. 

The difficult period generally covered by the junior 
high school days when the adolescent youth is passing 
through a period of upheaval offers many problems in 
creative fields. The general make-up of the individual 
is extremely sensitive. Only the most sincere sym- 
pathy will allow him to continue to experiment in the 
field of fearless art expression. One does not risk his 
best ideas with a dominating and fault-finding teacher. 
On every hand the pupil is apt to see discouragement. 
At this age a pupil is very much interested in hero- 
worship and the adult point of view. And because he is 
leaving childhood he is very much concerned with hav- 
ing his work look “grown-up” and anything but child- 
like in content, spirit, and technic. It is a time to 
develop further technical skill and to bring his own ex- 
pression on a level with the best of other artists. 
There may be a great tendency to adopt certain well- 
thought-of technics already established by popular 
artists, but a little careful guidance on the part of the 
teacher and a study of how each successful artist has 
succeeded through the development of his individual 
powers of expression will clarify the direction of 
youth. The individual slant is the very thing that is 
interesting in the work of an artist in any field. The 
vocational possibilities will be taken care of in most 
progressive schools and more specialized technics may 
be developed in senior high school based on the idea 
that at this age individuals are absorbed with the 
problem of finding their places in the social group. 

Art appreciation through sensitivity toward the 
work of others naturally progresses during high school 
due to the fact that the individuals are more able to 
understand the adult emotions. It is upon these feel- 
ings that most art is built. In the primary grades, 
on the other hand, children appreciate and understand 
merely certain kinds of primitive vitality, a sort of 
symbolism, and such things as movement and action. 
It is at the high school age that a sense of design 
evolves, along with an understanding of the intellectual] 
approach to art structure and its principles. This 
comes through experiences in creative ability. | 
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